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Chil dren s Department. 

LETTEE TO THE LTTTLE FOLKS. 
Dear Children :— I wondcr how many 
of you know that there are hundreds and 
thousands of boys and giris to-day, who | 
do not go to Sunday-school. I suppose 
all who read this paper dú go every Sun- 
day, but just stop and tbink for a moment 
how queer it would seem if you could 
never go, could never hear- your teacher 
teli aboiit Jesús, and how much he loves 
üttle chUdren. 

I remember well, how, when 1 was a 
little giri, I lookcd forward to Siinday 
and Sunday-school with so much pleasure, 
and I hope you all do Ihe same. Dear 
children, there are many, many boys and 
giris in this world who have never heard 
of S. S., who do not know that we have a 
loving Savior in heaven ; why, many of 
them do not even have a father or moth- 
er, and are knocked annmd from onc 
plàcc to aiiother without anyone to ca re 

for them, 

You all know what au effort we, as 
Christians have made, to secure money 
cnough to send missionaries to heallum 
lands. l>o you know what we mean by 
heathens? Well, hcalhens are people 
who have never heard of Jesús, who do 
not know that there is a Cod ; some of 
them make images of wood and stone and 
worship those; some worship the sun, 
tnoon and slars. 

They do Lhis because they feel the need 
of worshiping •somtthin^, and know of 
. nolhing better. Now, the nmsiona;ies 
we send to them, are men and women 
whp leave their homes and friemls, and 
all that is dear to them, and go far away 
into tliese heathen lands, where they tel! 
the people *bout Jesns ; how he teft his 
home in heaven and ctme lo this world to 
suffer and dic that we might all be saved. 
These missionaries are doing a graml 
and noble work for God, and we should 
do all we can to aid them. Fvery penny 
we put in the uiission box wíll help them 
in their work. 

We cannot all be missionaries in that 
way, but we can be missionaries at home. 
You, dear boys and giris, can be little 
missionaries by lumting up the children 
near you who do not attend Sunday- 
school, teli them how pleasant it is to go, 
and try to persuade them to go with you. 
I know of one S. S. where there is a 
class of about thirty little boys and giris ; 
they are called "The Slars." Is not that 
a pretty name ? I hope each one of you, 
who read this, will decide to be one of 
Christ's little "Stars," and will shine so 
brightly, that you will lead many others 
' . to Jesús. Lvi>ia Berki.ey. . 


A BOTS BÜGGESTIOH. 
About a year and a half ago a boy of 
sixteen conceived the plan of selling coal 
to the poor of the city of New York at 
cost. He was a thoughtful lad, and wish- 
ed something could be done to aileviate 
the misery of the unfortunate. The plan 
he had formed, as we learn from the New 
York Sun, he carried to his father, who 
immediately adopted it. 

"When will you do it, father ?" asked 
the lad eagerly. 

"I will begin to-morrow," was the ans- 
wer "and you shall help me. 

The gentleman, notwithstanding he was 
a busy man and a member of one of the 
busiest firms in New York, began his ex- 
periment by the sale of coal in two acces- 
sible places. 

What had suggesled this charity was 
the fact that the poor necessarily buy 
their coal in epiantities of fromtwenty-íïve 
to .a hundred pounds, and hate to pay 
about Ihree times its value 


The I ad's father propoeed to se 11 a sent- 
's for 


tleful of coal, or twenty-five pòmul 
much less than the people were aceustom- 
ed to pay— or at cost. 

At first the poor, who, we are sorry to 
say, have some reasons for suspecting the 
rich of trying to make them poorer, were 
somewhat skeptícal as to the meaning of 
this abalement of cost. From their ex- 
periences they knew no reason why any 
man, especially a rich man, should bring 
tons of coal from the. mines to New York 
to sell to them without gain to him. 

They did not realize that the teachings 
of Chrisí who lived nineleen hundred 
years ago, cbuhl persuade. a New Yorker 
to forego a legitimate profit He must 
make money from the sale somehow. By 
some shrewdness or trickery he was sure, 
at their expense, they thonght, to make 
an addition lo his riches. 

But the boy who conceived the idea 
went to the yards day after day, and saw 
to it that first onc poor man and then an- 
other received an honest twenty-five 
pounds of coal for his pittance of money. 
No slate or refuse in ihat coal. It was 

honest fuel. 

Soon the wonderful story was toUl 
among the poor uf the city, until it issaid 
tliere were thousands : of destitute famílies 
supplied daily. . 

But the lad's coal was sold even below 
cost. For it was bought to be delivered 
only on the dock in New York, and the 
merchant boie the cost of having it hand- 
led after that, until -it got into the poor 

man's hod. 

By this mcans he gave stcady cmploy- 
ment to about two hundred men, who 
otherwise would have been idle, and for 


whose labor the poor did not pay. That 
is charity with an emphasis. That isgood 
will to men after the Master's own heart. 
But what of the boy? Eager to see 
that his plan was fully carried out, he 
constant! y went to the coal yards. In 
doing this he caught x serious cold which 
settled upon his lungs. Pneumònia fol- 
lowcd and terminated fatally in a brief 
li me. Why such a life, so full of prom- 
ise, should be cut off when the world so 
greatly needs its Christlike innuence, on- 
ly God knows. Human reason is dumb 
before such à loss. 

"Why not tty bread at cost, father?" 
were among the last words of the dying 
lad. 

To coal and bread the noble and be- 
rcaved merchant has added tea and coffee 
at cost. He has also opened lodging- 
houses, where a man can get a clean cot 
for the night, and bread and coffee for 
breakfast— all for five cents. This is be- 
low cost. 

"At cost," is one of the mottoes of 
Christian service. Pecuniary gain is not 
considered when sincere men are working 
in partnership with Christ. And this inan 
and this boy have exemplified it — Youth's 
Cutiijftinion. 


LOVING BAOK. 
Little Alice was playing with her doti 
while her mother was writing. When her 
mother had fmished thè wriling she told 
Alice that she might come and sit on her 
lap, and Alice said : 

"I'm so glad í I wanted to love you so 
much, mamma. " 

"Did you, darling ?" and she clasped 
her tenderly. "I aui very glad that my 
litlle giri loves me so, but I faney that 
you were not very lonely whíle I was «rit- 
ing ; you and Dolly seemed to be having 
a happy time together." 

"Yes, mamma, we were ; but after a 
while I got tired of loving her." 
"And why?" 
"() just because she never loves me 

back." 

"And is that why you love me?" 
"That is one why, mamma ; but not the 
first one, nor the best-" 

"And what is tht first and best?" 
"Why, mamma, don't you guess?"and 
the blue eyes grew very bright and earn- 
est. "It's because you loved me when I 
was tou little to love you back ; that's why 
I love you so." 

That was a very good reason, and even 
mamma herself could not have given a 
better one. That is one reason, also, 
why we should love the dear Lord : "Be- 
cause he first loved us, anddiedto redeem 
us from sin."— Our Little People. 


